SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION.
FIVE hundred years before Christ chemical processes were used by artificers and chemical theories occupied the thoughts of philosophers. Those were the days of magnificent generalizations. The study of natural events had not been portioned out in small allotments. The thinkers were free to wander where they chose; there were no boundary walls to scale.
In the Middle Ages freedom of inquiry was almost impossible. Confined by the necessities of a theological system, naturalists interpreted nature according to rules promulgated by an authority outside themselves. The results of the study of material changes were recorded in the only language which men were allowed to speak. As that language was artificial, the study of nature lacked reality. Nevertheless something was gained. Forbidden and unable to roam at will, those whose instincts forced them to examine natural events looked more closely at what came within the range of their vision. Natural phenomena were divided into groups: one branch of inquiry was separated from other branches; a beginning was made in the classification of the sciences. In gaining some freedom of inquiry, men of science were greatly helped by the painters, the sculptors, and the poets of the Renaissance. The artistic interpretation of nature was allowed when the scientific interpretation of nature was forbidden. The modern fear of beauty was unknown in those days.
The connexions between composition and properties gradually became a definite object of investigation. The history of the advances and the backslidings which have marked that investigation is the history of chemical ideas.
For many centuries properties were thought of as shells
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